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GIVING A DOG A BAD NAME, bating the snow, and the absence of sheep and goats, is the ver- 
itable Arcadia, and here shall [ witness the peace, the happiness 

tichonmak and tranquility sung by Virgil and Theocritus. Here, if any 

—_ where, I shall become acquainted with the true Tityruses and 

Reputation. good my lord! Colin Clouts. Happy people! Remote from the knaveries of 

Ir is reduced to the certainty of a without-a-doubt, that curios- || law, the exasperation of politics and the carking cares of trade, 
ity is a very praiseworthy, as well as useful passion. The pa-|/ye pass your harmless lives, strangers to malice, envy, ava- 
tent office and all managers of theatres and raree shows can||rice and all uncharitableness. Here every man sits under his 
bear witness to this. I have a great respect for curiosity, ||own vine and fig-tree, and, minding his own business, gives no 
though some folks, who are more nice than wise, consider it lit- 
tle better than impertinence. Of this class was Lieutenant|| ‘Honest man,’ said I, on Monday, to a fellow, who, judging 
Fisher, who lost his right arm, right honorably, at the battle of || from his looks, will certainly never set the river on fire, ‘ pray 
Lundy’s Lane, and whose story was once told, or rather trun-|/show me the way to the post office.’ 
cated in the New England Magazine. 


heed to that of his neighbor. 


What answer do you 
He was once riding in a||think he made me? ‘Follow your nose and be 
stage coach, in company w'th a downright, thorongh-bred Yan- || more or less. 





a ‘ 

, nothing 

Rural innocence truly ! 

see, who spoke decent English, in spite of John Neal, and, in||of any class by a bad specimen. 
’ ] [—) ’ >] ? 


But it is unfair to judge | 
I remember being greatly 
this worthy’s mind, his mutilation excited much uneasiness. || shocked at learning that it was possible for a clergyman to com- 
Did he lose his arm by gangrene ? — No.— By sword or ball? 








|mit murder, and much surprised to find that Indians, instead of 
No.— By fracture from a falling tree? — No.— Was he born || being all heroes and poets, as Mr. J. F. Cooper had taught me, 
so? — No—no—no; and so én to the end of the chapter. || were very generally thieves, liars and drunkards. 

Wearied at last, by incessant importunity, the gallant soldier || A few steps more made it necessary for me to part two boys 
gratified his tormentor. ‘Friend,’ said he, ‘I see nothing in || who were tearing, scratching and biting each other like two 
the manner of my misfortune that can by any possibility be of|| wild-cats. The cause was this. Some misjudging person had | 
service to you to know. Nevertheless, [ will tell you how I|| given them an orange, and, as they had no knife to divide it, | 
they had agreed that they would suck each his part alternately. 
condition.’ —‘ O,name it, name it.’ ‘ If you will promise not to||To every sweet there isa sour. The first to suck was alleged 


ask me another question, I will tell you.’ 





lost my arm’—here Jonathan pricked up his ears—‘< on one || 
Not one more would | | by the other to have imbibed too much of the juice — in his own 
Jonathan ask, on the word of a ruling elder. ‘ Well, then, if|| opinion he had got too little. So at it they went, and the fruit 
you must know, it was bit off.’ For three unhappy hours the | was trampled under foot in the scuffle. 

ruling elder sat silent, wriggling on his seat, in an anxious || Most ambitious men labor a life time for fame; for a blast 
Cow-itch or nettles || that is only to sound when they are out of hearing; but my 
could not have excruciated him more than the tantalizing in-|| luck is better. I perceive that my literary reputation has pre- 





agony, for he dared not violate his promise 


formation he had been at so much pains to acquire. At last,|/ ceded me. 


his mental torture drove him to a leading observation. ¢ Well, |, immoderately, gives me a wide berth, and looks over his shoul- 


I find that every man I meet in the highway stares 


now; I promised not to ask no more questions, and no more I||der when he has passed. If there be more than one, they whis- 


| 
wont; but—TI really should like to know what bit it off.’ | per significantly, and I have now and then caught a word, 
If I had been in Mr. Fisher’s place, I would have told him || such as, ‘ editor of the 


’ —¢ sued for libel ’—‘ learned man’ 
—‘ knows more than the minister and the schoolmaster put to- 
P 





not only what he wanted to know, but would have given hima 


{ 
| 
| 
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‘ Missouri?’ 

‘ No.’ 

‘ Michigan?’ 

‘ Guess again.’ 

‘Why! where in nater was you brought up?’ 

‘If any one asks you, you may tell him you do n't know. [| 
was not brought up at all—I came down onaraft. But stop — 
I will tell you. 
at the fiftieth degree of latitude ;’ and, having made him sensi- 
ble where the fiftieth degree of latitude is, he uplifted his hands 
and opened wide his mouth with, ‘O Crikee ! how can people 
live so far off?’ 

Another took heart of grace and opened. ‘I say, mister — 
mister — I ’ve —I ’ve really forgot your name.’ 

‘ That cannot be, for you never knew it.’ 

‘ Well, what is it —if it aint makin’ too bold ?’ 

‘It cs rather bold; but pray, does it concern you to know ?’ 

‘ You need n't go for to come for to be so bricketty. You've 
got no fool to deal with, like Dick Doughboy there, I can tell 
ye. If you did come down on a raft, you 've come to the right 
mill to get your logs sawed. 


I came from Fort Douglass, on the Red River, 


I ‘ll know what you call yourself, 
though, by the etarnal great squash !’ 

‘Joe Bunker, then.’ 

‘ Perhaps yon ‘ve been a preacher, Mister Bunker ? ’ 

‘May be I have, Mr. Troublesome ; but I 'm no preacher 
now.’ 

‘ What, you ’ve left off, then, lately? Aint you a bookseller 
now ?’ 
I’m a soldier.’ 
With that my bumpkin let fly such a volley of interrogato- 


‘ No more than you are a tailor. 


ries respecting my trade of blood, as he called it, and about my 
rank, emoluments, &c., and threw out so many chuckling hints 
that he ‘knew more of me than I thought for,’ that my patience 
gave way and my bile began to stir. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said I, ‘ by 
what authority do you ask me so many questions?’ 

‘Why, you say you ‘re a soger, and, as I am not on oath, I ‘Il 
not say nothing to the contrary. But if you ‘re a soger, aint I 
one of the people, and do n't the people pay you your wages, and 





detailed account of the battle, and a general history of the whole | This accounts for the convocation of bucks 


\| 
ss : ‘ 4 ‘ 5 
Nay, | would have told him every minute particu- || — perhaps I should say Aauwhuchs — on the steps of the meeting- 
’ ) y g 


| gether,’ &e. Ke. 
campaign. 

lar of the amputation, and described every instrument used in|| house last Sunday. 1 thought it was to stare the country lasses 
effecting it, from the tourniquet to the lint scrapings. Such un- | out of countenance, or to show their own natural and acquired 
tiring curiosity ought to be encouraged ; for it will, assuredly, || graces, not to speak of their Sunday-go-to-meeting best — but I 
one day, be the means of discovering the longitude and the 


was mistaken. 
quadrature cf the circle. 





| It was to look upon a distinguished author. I 
|| have often heard it asserted on the floor of Congress, that our 
In spite of its inconveniences, I mean to gratify it as far as I || yeomanry are distinguished above all the world for ready dis- 
well can, and therefore I shall not tell my readers why I || crimination and good sense, and verily there appears to be good 
left the ‘Athens of America’ to take lodgings in the little || ground for the opinion. 
town of Hardscrabble, some miles from the aforesaid Athens, in a || Wednesday.— Went to the post office, and stopped to warm 
county that shall be nameless. I will say why I did not. It | myself at the tavern. The bar was crowded and all eyes were 
was not on account of debt, or sickness, or poverty, or fear of | upon me at once. [ really blushed. The fire-place was cleared 
the grand jury, or of any private enemy, nor am I the author of ‘and all stood aloof, apparently awe-struck. What a polite, hos- 
or ,oran unsuccessful gambler, as has been re-|| pitable, sensible people the folks of Hardscrabble are! I tried 
reported. And so, having named all the adequate reasons for a|| to gather the sense of their confabulation when they had some- 
man to fly from his country that I can think of, I believe that I|| what recovered from their admiration ; but, as they all spoke 
have given a pretty fair insight into the cause of my removal || together, and very softly, I could only surmise that some fugi- 
from Boston; if not, it may be ascribed to whatever infamy hu- tive malefactor was their theme. ‘Jail ’—*‘ No, state prison, I 
man charity nviy suggest. 











| tell you.’ —‘ He was tried for blasphemy.’ —‘ You ‘re mistaken, 
Ladmire digression; [am not sure that this paper will not be||Isnum. It was burglary.’ —‘ Ought not be suffered to live.’ — 

one from beginning to end. ||‘ Dares n't be seen in Boston.’ —‘ Well, if he was Old Nick 

much preferable to one without any, as a natural stream, with || himself— TI aint afraid to speak tohim.’ Such were the snatches 

all its beautiful branches, is to a canal. Divgression may be,| of loose talk that caught my ear, and the last speaker advanced 

compared to the ample redundancies of a Turk’s inexpressibles; || toward me, with, ‘I say, you-sir’—and here he stopped and 

they give the limbs of the mind free play. Commend me to| scratched his jungle of a poll. 

‘Well, sir.’ 

‘What may be the price of sugar bakers’ lasses, in Boston ? ’ 

‘ How the devil should I know?’ 

‘O, then you do n't belong to Boston. May be you ‘re from 

gressions are sanctified by the whole wisdom of the nation; vid¢ || the South, then.’ 

the debates in Congress and the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Nineteen out of twenty of the speeches reported are nothing at! 

all to the purpose, and are all the better liked for it. ‘You guess wrong.’ 

I was soon fixed in the family of a plain farmer, one who has ‘Then you must be from West-away. Come from Cincin- 

lived a considerable part of his life in towns and cities, and can|| nati, eh ? or Tarryhoo?’ — Terre Haute —‘I ‘ve got a brother in 

therefore talk of something beside pasture and tillage. Here || Tarryhoo.’ 

was plenty and content for every one but myself; for I never ‘No; farther than that.’ 

could be contented long with any thing. Now, thought I, I|| ‘Kentucky?’ 

shall humanize my half savage disposition and habits. Here,|| ‘No.’ 


| 


A story with digressions is as| 





the honest preacher who began his discourse thus: ‘ Dearly | 
beloved brethren, [ shall merely divide my discourse into twen- | 
ty-seven general heads and conclude with a few practical re- 
marks on —whatever any of the branches may suggest.’ Di-| 


‘No, I’m not from the South.’ 
‘ Then I guess you ’re a down-Easter ?’ 














haint we a right to know where our money goes to?’ 

|| ‘How much do you think you pay toward supporting the 
1 army ? Do you think you pay a 
|| dollar, or a half, or a quarter of a dollar?’ 

| He did not know, he could not tell, he could not just say. 
| May be he might pay something like a quarter of a dollar. IT 
|| threw him as much, with, ‘ There ’s your money ; and now, if 
| you ask me another question, I ‘ll knock you down.’ 

|| Grubbinol, no whit dismayed, informed me that he was born in 
|| the woods, and was by no means to be scared by an owl. He 
i would not fight, he said, with one whose trade was fighting, 
| and who ought, therefore, to know something about it; but he 
|| would ‘rassle’ with me for a mug of cider.—N. B. This is a 
|| temperance town, or the proposed stake would probably have 
| been flip or blackstrap. 

Here an elderly man, with a visage of horn and a broad 


How much do you pay me? 








brimmed hat, advised me, instead of stirring up strife, to go 
|home and read the Scripter, or at least to go to meeting and 
jlearn the evil of my ways and thoughts. He was very much 
1 consarned, he said, that a man of my gifts and larning should 
} make so bad a use of them, and publish such execrable trash as 
1 [ did. 

i A thunderbolt could not have hurt me more. What! my 
| beautiful poems, my delightful tales, my labored essays, trash ! 





| He could net have said more of the prize articles in the news- 
| papers. I went home with a flea in my ear. ; 
|| Thursday. — There isno avarice in the country —O no. This 
|| morning, my honest host received a letter from Benoni Baratter, 
|| Esq., Attorney at Law, demanding prompt payment of a debt of 
'| one dollar and twenty-five cents, which he protests he does 
|not owe. There are two of these pests in the village, though 
| there is no school — the inhabitants being too poor to afford one. 
| If | had my way, such excrescences on the body politic should 
| be extirpated by the roots, or at least planted in the churchyard. 
| Heaven help a little country town that is sick of two pettifog- 
| gees! It is in a fair way to give up the ghost soon. The stat- 
lute book, it seems, is not sufficient, and so our brains must be 
added with the absurdities of the common law, that rope for 
every fool to twist to his own liking. My host will stand the 
trial, which will cost him about ten dollars. His adversary 
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Astronomers at Jength were called together, 
To ascertain, by telescopic vision, 
The state of lunar climate — wind and weather — 
And publish to the world their true decision — 
If one who breathed a lunar atmosphere 
Could live among the vapors gathered here. 


The astronomers had different opinions 
Respecting lunar habitableness ; 
Some thought no creature lived in those dominions — 
That moonlight was designed this earth to bless — 
And, mid its craggy mounts and deserts rude, 
The ‘man in the moon’ lived there in solitude. 


But ’t was the opinion of a wise majority, 
That from the moon she probably descended ; 
And they obtained their proof from great authority, 
That lunar guests had oft mankind attended ; 
And, if her language could be understood, 
She might be instrumental of much good. 


The action of the moon she might explain 
On air and tides, and many facts unveil 
That have perplexed the astronomic brain — 
Explain the substance of the comet’s tail — 
Tell how she wandered from her native moon — 
Whether she came on meteor or balloon. 


She might unfold the cause of lunacy — 
What evil spirits in that satellite 
Cause wits and fish to spoil —as soon as she 
Could in our language her ideas recite ; 
And, with the advantage of her lunar learning, 
We might, perhaps, assist her in returning. 


Who knows but, if we put our heads together, 
We might construct a great aerial car, 
To soar aloft in spite of space and ether, 
And visit every habitable star — 
Perform a tour throughout the worlds on high, 
And write our ‘ First Impressions in the Sky ?? 


I ’ve treated of the language that she used, 
So widely different from each living tongue — 
Her alphabet that could not be perused, 
Which argued that from foreign worlds she sprung ; 
And then her music far exceeded that 
Of woman, owl, or nightingale or cat. 


Her vocal melody was passing strange ; 
°T was like the wild notes of the mocking-bird ; 
Her voice from key to key would wildly range ; 
Heart-strings and fiddle-strings were greatly stirred ; 
And all declared it sounded to their ears 
Like what they thought the music of the spheres. 


Musicians came with various instruments, 
To catch her melodies with flute and fiddle ; 
Of time and labor they used great expense, 
Her different strains to copy and unriddle ; 
And the few airs they learned, though wild and short, 
They published — set to the piano-forte. 


This lunar music was in great demand ; 
All amateurs performed it and admired ; 

They thought it more than great Beethoven grand, 
And than Mozart with greater spirit fired ; 

In every place ’t was sung with acclamation, 

And caught of all mankind the admiration. 


She sung with quite peculiar intervals, 

And all the rules of melody transgressed — 
Not like the music of our public halls — 

Her song more feeling and less art expressed : 
°T was probably like those famed Orphic strains 
That drew the forests from their native plains. 


Now all the world was filled with mute surprise ; 
The wise and foolish talked with gaping wonder ; 
To see her was the longing of all eyes, 
To read and write, and speculate and ponder; 
And she was called, by plebeian and by sage, 
The greatest living wonder of the age. 


Artists were hired, her portraiture to paint, 
Which was engraved on jewel and on card ; 

And for her bust, as of a knave or saint, 
Phrenologists bestowed a great reward ; 

For on her head new organs they had shown, , 

That on no other human head were known. 


While all were thus believing and admiring, 
Talking and guessing, publishing and writing, 
Investigating, doubting and inquiring, 
And of her acts their wondrous tales reciting — 
An humble peasant, who in grief had sought her, 
With witness came and claimed her as his daughter. 


i, : y 
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— — nunc qua ratione —~— 
— victor, paucis, adverte, doc bo, 


dows, that Rienzi, a new novel by Bulwer, was just published. | 
We immediately secured a copy, and it was fortunate we did | 
so; for chancing to find ourselves in one of these said book- | 
stores a few days afterward, we heard a customer enquiring | 
for the book, and beheld him thrown into despair by the oracu- 
lar reply, ‘ Not a copy remaining in the city.’ 

On the death of the Wizard of the North, ‘the famed Sir 
Walter, we had deemed that, in the particular walk of liter- 
ature which he had chesen, a long interval must occur, ere| 
another should arise worthy to succeed him; and although 
Bulwer had published some two or three novels ere that event, | 
and Cooper was standing at the summit of his fame, and D'Is- | 
raeli and Horace Smith had been sometime before the public; | 
not to mention Grattan, Banim, and a host of others too numer- | 
ous to particularize, we saw nothing at the time to alter our 
opinion. Atthe period to which we allude, Bulwer’s novels 
had a philosophical! and abstract air about them, which render- | 
ed them in some degree unnatural; and to us, nurtured in the} 
sound morality of the olden time, savoured strongly of the | 
| Hobbes and Bolingbroke school. Cooper’s scenes at that time | 
were laid wholly on the sea, or in the wild homes of the Indian | 














life, and luxuriated in artificial society. Smith was an imita-| 


|tor of Scott, and entertaining a sort of old fashioned aversion | 
to imitators, we did not augur much from his pen. As for the | 
other writers of the day, we scarcely gave them a thought in| 
coming to eur aforesaid conclusion. 

In Bulwer, however, we now recognize one in every way 
entitled to claim the armor of the departed hero. Rivalling 


composition, Bulwer has for some time past been delighting 
the literary world with a splendid succession of works of im- 
|agination, some of them such as may bear a comparison with 
many of the Scottish writer’s happiest efforts— Ivanhoe and the 


aside the objectionable style to which we have alluded asa 
blemish in his earlier volumes; and in the composition be- 
fore us, as well as in his ‘ Last Days of Pompeii,’ there is no- 


rigid censure. The present day in our opinion has produced 
nothing in this department of literature, which, for originality 
of genius—eloquence of diction—vivid description — and 


ed to hold an equal rank with these two works. In the last 
particular Bulwer is particularly eminent, and no where mcre 
so than in the volumes before us. The fine and wellsustained 
contrast in the characters of Nina and Irene—the sublimity, 
jthe deep enthusiasm and devotion of that of the tribune— 
the reckless and daring ambition of Montreal, beautifully blend- 
ed with his romance and tenderness —and the noble upright- 
| ness and refinement of Adrian, cannot fail to excite the admi- 
\ration of the most careless reader. Rienzi indeed should 





|a-days flood the world under the name of novels. It claims 





Virgil. 


We promised thee in our last, gentle reader, to address thee 
again whenever any thing should occur in the literary world 
which we thought would prove interesting to thee. Ere this 
promise had met thine eye, ours was arrested in our diurnal 
Perambulations through Washington Street, by an announce- 
ment in large capitals gleaming from one of the bookstore win- 


|| the inspiration of Clio rather than of Thalia. Not only is it 
|| based upon history, but a reference to the account which Gib- 
|| bon gives of the times of the last tribure will show that in 
||every point it adheres most closely to the strict letter of histor- 
| ical detail, and thus presents perhaps the most pleasing union 
| of the gravity of the historian with the imagination of the nov- 
|| elist, which has ever been given to the public. 

We do not praise this work unadvisedly, gentle reader ; be- 
| fore we read the ‘Last Days of Pompeii,’ although we admir- 


led Bulwer’s genius, we disliked his novels; partly for the rea- 


| 
| 


|son above stated, partly because we thought his scenes and 
characters not always happily chosen; and this opinion, as far 
|| as his earlier works are concerned, remains unchanged. We 





|| confess to thee that before we read that bright and beautiful | 


|| conception, our prejudice against this writer was so strong that 
| that book remained some time in our possession before we felt 
|| any disposition to read it. When we did atlength take it up, 
| all our former prejudices vanished, and he stood at once in our 
|| judgment the first novelist of his day —‘no rival near his 
| throne.’ Nor has he in the least degree diminished his high 
| character by the work before us. Rienzi, as an effort of génius, 
|| stands if possible, even higher than the former. It hasless im- 
jagination, it is true; but the subject did not afford the same 
lseope. Here he is tied down to history — there his fancy was 





| entirely unshackled — here well known characters, in the light 
iof his genius, shine forth in fair and beautiful proportions — 
'| there they were lovely creations admirably adapted to repeople 
| the interesting scene in which he bade them move. 


self how far our admiration of Rienzi is well founded, we place 
before thee an extract or two, for which, if thou hast not read 
the book, thou wilt thank us, and if thou hast, thou wilt admit 
that they are well worthy of a second perusal. 

The following highly wrought scene, which we cannot re- 
sist giving almost entire, occurs between the lofty minded 
Nina, and the ambitious, though profligate Cardinal D’Albor- 
noz, through whose influence she had obtained the release of 
her lord, under the assumed character of the Signora Cosarini. 








and the hunter. D7Israeli was eloquent only of fashionable || 


Scott in genius, and scarcely inferior to him in rapidity of, 


. . *3° ° | 
thing which the most fastidious may impugn, or the most 


well sustained discrimination of character, are at all calculat- || 


| scarcely be classed with the ephemeral productions which now- | 


That thou mayest have an opportunity of judging for thy-| 


‘Nina, releasing her hand, waved it gently, and motioned 
the cardinal toa seat. She then spoke with great gravity, and 
downcast eyes. 

‘My lord, it is your intercession, joined to his own inno- 
cence, that has released from yonder tower the elected gover- 
nor of the people of Rome. But freedom is the least of the gen- 
| erous gifts you have conferred ; there is a greater in a fair name 
vindicated and rightful honors re-bestowed. For this I rest 
ever your debtor; * *  * — for this the historian who 
| recalls the deeds of this age, and the fortunes of Cola de Rien- 
|zi, shall add a new chaplet to the wreaths you have already 
won. Lord Cardinal, I may have erred, I may have offended 
you, you may accuse me of woman’s artifice. Speak not, won- 
der not, hear me out. I have but one excuse, when I say that 
I held justified any means short of dishonor, to save the life 
and restore the fortunes of Colade Rienzi. Know my lord, that 
she who now addresses you is his wife.’ 

‘The cardinal remained motionless and silent. But his 
sallow countenance grew flushed from the brow to the neck, 
and his thin lips quivered for a moment, and then broke into a 
withering and bitter smile. At length he rose from his seat, 
very slowly, and said, in a voice trembling with passion — 

‘It is well, madam. Giles D’Albornoz has been, then, a 
puppet in the hands, a stepping stone in the rise of the plebeian 
| demagogue of Rome. You but played upon me for your own 
|purposes; and nothing short of a cardinal of Spain and a 
| prince of the royal blood of Arragon, was meet to be the instru- 
|ment of a mountebank’s juggle. Madam, yourself and your 
| husband might justly be accused of ambition’ — 

‘Cease my lord,’ said Nina, with unspeakable dignity ; ‘what- 
| ever offence has been committed against you was mine alone. 
| Till after our last interview, Rienzi knew not even of my pres- 
ence at Avignon.’ 

‘At our last interview, lady— you do well to recall it!— 














Talisman, perhaps, excepted. He has in his later works laid || methinks there was a hinted and implied contract. I have 


‘| fulfilled my part—I claim yours. Mark me! I do not forego 
||that claim. As easily as I rend this glove, can I rend the 
| parchment which proclaims thy husband ‘Senator of Rome.’ 
| The dungeon is not death, and its door will open twice.’ 

|| ‘My lord — my lord,’ cried Nina, sick with terror, ‘wrong 
| not so your noble nature, your great name, your sacred rank, 
|your chivalric blood. You are of the noble race of Spain. * 
| * * You cannot stain your laurels with revenge up- 
}ona woman. Hear me,’ she continued, and she fell abruptly 
| at his feet; ‘men dupe, deceive our sex — and for selfish pur- 
|| poses — they are pardoned, even by their victims. Did J de- 
|| ceive you with a false hope? well — what my object ?— what 
;||}my excuse? My husband’s liberty — my land’s salvation. 
| Woman, my lord, alas! your sex too rarely understand her 
| weakness or her greatness! Erring, all human as she is to 
‘| others, God gifts her with a thousand virtues to the one she 
1 loves! It is from that love that she drinks her nobler nature. 
‘|For the hero of her worship she has the meekness of the 
|| dove, the devotion of the saint; for his safety in peril, for his 
| rescue in misfortune, her vain sense imbibes the sagacity of the 
| serpent, her weak heart the courage of the lioness! It is this 
| which, in absence, made me mask my heart in smiles, that the 
friends of the houseless exile might not despair of his fate — 
it is this which brought me through forests beset with robbers 
and less gentle chiefs, to watch the stars upon yon solitary 
| tower —it was this which led my steps to the revels of your 
hated court —this which made me seek a deliverer in the no- 


blest of its chiefs — itis this which has at last opened the dun- 
geon door to the prisoner now within your halls: and this, 
Lord Cardinal,’ added Nina, rising and folding her arms upon 
her heart, ‘ this, if your anger seeks a victim, will inspire me 
to die without a groan, but without dishonor !’ 

‘ Albornoz remained rooted to the ground. Amazement — 
| emotion — admiration —all busy at his heart. He gazed at 

Nina’s flashing eyes and heaving bosom, as a warrior of old 
|upon a prophetess that is inspired. His eyes were rivetted to 
||hers as by a spell. He tried to speak, but his voice failed him, 
| Nina continued — 
| ‘Yes, my lord, these are no idle words! Ifthou seekest re- 
| venge, itis in thy power. Unde what thou hast done. Give 
| Rienzi back to the dungeon or to disgrace, and youare aveng- 
jed, but not on Aim. All the hearts of Italy shall become to him 
\|asecond Nina. Iam the guilty one, and I the sufferer. Hear 
|| me swear— in that instant which sees new wrong to Rienzi, 
|this hand is my executioner! My lord, I supplicate you no 
| longer !’ 
| ‘ Albornoz continued deeply moved. * * + * * 
He sighed, and still gazing on Nina, approached her almost 
reverentially—he knelt and kissed the hem of her robe. 
|| ‘Lady,’ he said, ‘I would I could believe that you have alto- 
gether read my nature aright; but I were indeed lost to all 
honor, and unworthy of gentle birth, if I still harbored a sin- 
gle thought against the peace and virtue of one like thee. 
Sweet heroine,’ he continued, ‘solovely, yet so pure —so haugh- 
ty, and yet so soft — thou hast opened to me the brightest pag 
these eyes have ever scanned in the blotted volume of man- 
kind, * * * Fear meno more —think of me no 
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more —unless hereafter, when thou hearest men speak of 
Giles D’Albornoz, thou mayest say in thine own heart’ —and 
here the cardinal’s lip curled with scorn—‘he did not re- 
nounce every feeling worthy of a man, when ambition and 
fate endued him with the surplice of the priest.’ 

‘ The Spaniard was gone before Nina could reply.’ — Vol. I. 
pp. 133 — 185. 

The following is a description of the tribune in the wane of 
his power, when the tide of prosperity had begun to set strong- 
ly against him, and his efforts for the liberty of his country 
were ineffectual, when deserted by the fickle and ungrateful 
people to whom he trusted for support. 

‘ The character of Rienzi has chiefly received for its judges 
men of the closet, who speculate upon human beings as if they 
were steam engines— who guage the great, not by their merit, | 
but their success, and who have censured and sneered at the 
tribune, where they should have condemned the people. Had 
but one half the spirit been found in Rome which ran through 
a single vein of Cola de Rienzi, the august republic, if not the 
majestic Empire of Rome, might be existing,now. Turning} 
from the people, the senator saw his rude and savage troops 
accustomed to the license of a tyrant’s camp, and under com- 
manders in whom it is ruin really to confide — whom it was| 
equal ruin openly to distrust. Hemmed in on every side by 
dangers, his character daily grew more restless, vigilant and 
stern; and still, with all the aims of a patriot, he felt all the | 
curses of the tyrant. Without the rough and hardening career | | 
which, through a life of warfare, had brought Cromwell to a! 
similar power, with more of grace and intellectual softness in| 
his composition, he resembled that yet greater man in some | 
points of character — in his religious enthusiasm, his rigid jus- | 
tice often forced by circumstance into severity, but never won- 
tonly cruel or blood-thirsty — in his singular pride of country, 
and his mysterious command over the minds of others. But 
he resembled the giant Englishman far more in circumstance 
than in original nature, and that circumstance assimilated their | 
characters at the close of their several careers. Like Crom- 
well, beset by open or secret foes, the assassin’s dagger ever 
gleamed before his eyes. And his stout heart, unawed by real, || 
trembled at imagined terrors. The countenance changing sud- 
denly from red to white —the restless eye, belying the com- 
posed majesty of mein — the muttering lips, the broken slum- || 
ber, the secret corselet—these to both were the rewards to 
power. 

‘The elasticity of youth had left the tribune. His frame, 
which had endured so many shocks, had contracted a painful 
disease in the dungeon of Avignon — his high soul still sup- 
ported him, but the nerves gave way. Tears came readily into 
his eyes, and often, like Cromwell, he was thought to weep 
from hypocrisy, When in truth it was the hysterie of over- 
wrought and irritable emotion. In all his former life singular- |} 








|safe conduct from the country. 








ly temperate, he now fled from his goading thoughts to the be- 
guiling influence of wine. 


ed Heaven for a sultan who ruined and depopulated whole 
provinces fur their benefit. The streets were deserted —not 
a sign of an inhabitant was visible — the walls of the buildings, || 
wherever exposed to the batteries of the castle near Callao, 
were riddled like a slice of potato which has furnished the mu- 
nitions of warto a regiment of quill pop-guns. Ferhaps the 
shot holes in the bamboo and plaster walls were not quite so 
smooth as punctures in the potato—but a figure is not to be 
spoiled for niceties. A precious rascal must have been Rodil, 





the Spanish commander of the castle, notwithstanding his rep- 


utation as a soldier—else has common fame in Pern most} 
cruelly belied him. 
garrison never let a grumbler complain twice. Some muti- 
neers who one day asked for bread, got instead, not a stone in-| 
deed, but cold lead in their bread baskets. This it is, to be a| 
good disciplinarian. 
sity and starvation dreve him out, and then capitulated for| 





emies as starvation and destitution, and the enemy in arms 
against him could never have conquered. Your South Amer-|| 
ican army is a party colored assemblage — like sennit laid up| 
of different kinds of varn; of a hat sewed of assorted colored | 
straw — here a white, there a black, and an occasional red —} 
such a hat as might be made from a Calcutta mat — or such — | 
pardon me, as the ladies marvellously affected a few years), 
since. Discipline is hardly known even in name — patriotism 
is a word here, as every where else. And they make worse | 
sailors than soldiers, shitting a neat craft end for end in a fort- | 
night. I recollect a gun brig built for them in the United 
States, called the Congresso; the first time I saw her it would 
have done Paul Jones himself good to look ather. Nota rope| 


| yarn out of place from deck to truck, hull new painted, ports | 


‘a and her saucy teeth grinning blood and thunder through | 


He drank deep, though its effects || sirable study for the orator elect of a peace society ! 


them, in all the savage merriment of bright brass tompions. | 
| Sometime afterward I waked up one morning a pressed man, | 
jon board a Peruvian vessel, among as gallows a looking crew | 
}as Lever happened upon. How I came there I never could be| 
| positive, but Mad Jack ———, of the U. 8. ship ——— 

| knows how I got away. 


|chafe, it was worn to the heart. Jersey prison ship must have 


| been a fool to it, and yet this God-forgotten brig was the same} 


| Congresso, the sight of which had gladdened my eyes but a 
‘couple of months before. 
| Toreturn to Bona Vista. 


| Buonaparte ; but although I felt, no doubt, as pathetic as any'| 


|ordinary man would in the situation, wade the circumstances, | 
still I had the reflection that none of the features of the scene | 
| were of my making, or the effects of my ambition. 
i quently, I could nut be so gloomy as a big butcher of a warrior 
must in looking over even a field of battle won. What a de- 
Here his} 


were hever visible upon him except in a freer and wilder mood, \| effort would be, not to awaken his imagination to pourtray the! 
and the indulgence of that racy bumor, half mirthful, half bit- || miseries of war, but to collate, select, condense from a maga- 


ter, for which his younger day had been distinguished. 
the mirth had more loudness, but the bitterness more gall.’ — 
Vol. I. pp. 189, 190. 


Now || zine of misery, facts, not fancy —argument from frightfully | 


|| true premises, not reascning from supposed positions. And, as 
|| if the work of man were not enough, the ruin caused by a con-| 


We would tain give thee more extracts, gentle reader, waa vulsion of nature, the uneven sensei broken by the remains of 


want of space forbids us. 


two thirds of the volume. Buy the book and judge for thyself. 








MY EQUESTRIAN TRIP TO LIMA, 


BY BENJAMIN FIFERAIL 





Original. 


II. 


Pretty poetical personification of Desolation, Industry, and Enterprise, | 
brought up by a file of Indians. Pious owls. Shot-riddled walls and quili 
pop-guns. Rodil. Leaden food for hungry men. Patriot army. 
brig. Wakiug up in a strange place. Parallel between Napoleon Buo- | 
naparte and Benjamin Fiferail. Very excellent reflections upon war, 
earthquakes, a supper on horrors, and music. 
women and charnel-houses. 


Something about glory, 
Tying up horse and chasing music. Some- 
thing more about military glory and women. Stand from under! Dis- 
mounting. Encountering soldiers, and finding a dark cause for melody. 
Scientific notes upon the guitar, and thuiwnbing. Pulling down Lawrie 
Todd’s tall pennant. Black art to keep sober. Drinking. Taking French 
leave — being excessively polite, and getting stoned therefor. 
Wuen the genius of Desolation stalked over this land he cer- 
tainly made Bona Vista a halting place. In other countries, 
when this unwelcome personification is on a tramp, Enterprise 
and Industry follow in tolerable season, to efface his traces, as 
Indians on a march. But here the mischiefs of anarchy and 
other camp diseases, as idleness, improvidence, appeared to be 
perpetual] and present, while the blessings of the revolution were 
then, and are yet in perspective. And Bona Vista fared in the 
general neglect, even worse than other villages and cities. 
Turkey buzzards were the only apparent symbols of the phe- 
nix, and those and other delightful birds appeared to be com- 
muning in the spirit of the owls in the Eastern tale, who thank- 





| 





| ; : 
Were we to copy for thy perusal all || an earthquake sunken city, were just discernable to fill up the 
that delighted us, we should not stop till we had transcribed || picture. 


The day waned — my horse was refractory, and | be- 
| gan to fear I must e’en abide there and dine, if I did not ‘sup 
on horrors,’ and alone. A strain of music fell upon my ear — 
| it was the prelude to a song; the chorus, 

Simon Bolivar, 
El Libertador! 


were the only words I could distinguish. Just Heaven! what 
is glory, what patriotism, but infatuation ? 
|nage, a ‘mere ’scutcheon,’ 


| temper man,’ 


| 
| 
Bs 
‘made to 


Their gentle natures, we know, 
|ar@taught to act as decoys to military glory in the abstract; 


to which even woman, 
is accessory ! 


Gun| but that here — even here — in the very charnel-house fraught} 
with the fell fruits of civil war, one could be found amid the’ 


desolation and distress, to tune her harp and voice to the praise 
of amere hero! I did not conceive it possible. 
were Spartan and Roman virtue? What the vaunted forti- 
tude of the mother who preferred a son dead and honorable, to 
a living dastard ? 


their hair? Blush, ye moudly records of antiquity — 

Stand from under! 

The fact is, I had flown a thought too high—and IJ came 
down by the run. It was time to come up with the strain I had 
pulled on your sensibilities, dear reader. Thank me for it, 
and then I will tell you, that despairing of getting my horse 
under weigh again, I dismounted, and took a hitch with the 
reins through a shot-hole in the wall. There was little need 
of it. Where grass grew in the street he would have stood 
while it lasted. I followed the music. Doubling a corner or 
two it became more distinct—too distinct. A guitar, to be 
sweet, unless very skilfully played, should be heard at a dis- 
tance — for the first dead sopnd of clumsy fingers, before it is 








| 
| 
| 
, eae a 
The way he silenced complaints in a 


: & | down Laurie Todd’s tall pennant. 
Put aside such unmercitul en- || 


| tle of agua diente, toa dozen of pure water, ‘ 


a) 
The dee would have grown beans 
a the sarvice was off all the rigging, and every where it could | 


As I sat on my horse with my) 
|arms crossed, I fancy I bore no smal] resemblance to Napoleon | 


Conse- | 


A gilding of car-| 


What to this || 


What the sacrifice of all maternal feeling 
—or the greater sacrifice the Carthagenian women made of) 


— 
| follow ed by the vibration of the string, is any thing but pleas. 
ant. For some moments, deceptive Echo served me as he has 
‘many a better man, keeping me backing and filling up and 
| down the vacant streets, till at length 1 plumped iull upon a 
'erew—a file I should say, of soldiers. Two or three were 
|lazily dancing, each on his own hook, and assisting to bear the 
chorus of the song; while —shade of Apollo! shade indeed, and 
idark as an eclipse—the ancient negress who had discoursed 
loquent music sat perched upon a table. 





Simon Bolivar, 
EI] Libertador! 


Who would not be good, and great, and glorious? 
Betore her was the dancing group, behind the shelves of g 
reer or as we sailors used to call it, a pullykaree, Anglice, 


; > | erog-shop; and the worshippers there outnumbered by many 
He held out in the castle till sheer neces- || os Pt : 


ithe disciples of Orpheus. And here, I regret it, but I must pull 
He flatters himself that en- 

|casing a brickbat, and tying a knife and fork on the end of it, 
| was with him an original idea. The country liquor, called 
Pisco, from the place where it is principally n.anufactured, is 


colorless as water; consequently our songstress, who had more 


| than one means to make the heart glad, needed only one bot- 


wisely kept for 


|;show.’ This ] take it, is one step beyond the ingenuity of the 


|New York seedsman. 

When I was recognized as an American, I was loudly wel- 
comed, and very civilly entreated ; though I doubt not my en- 
tertainers had in perspective the charitable hope ot making 
me drink two of the three outs, wit out of the head, and liquor 
out of the bottle ; 
tended for themselves. 


the third, money out of my pocket, they jn- 
One needs must when the devil drives; 
resistanee was useless, and escape out of the question ; so with 
the best grace (could, I fell in with the humor of my new com- 
panions. The dusky proprietress of the premises filled round 
for us, and as she decanted a glass for me, I thought I sawa 
hint of intelligence in her countenance. 

‘Viva el Libertador!’ 

My toast was received with cheers —‘ Buen, buen, bebemos 
todos” —‘ Drink all’—We drank it standing. I made wry 
faces at my glass—but a deprecating look from the landlady 
made me hold my tongue. Again I ask, who would not be 
| good, and great, and glorious? Who would not live in the 


_hearts of his countrymen, be a hero, and lend a name at which 
| the world grows pale, to farther the orgies of the patriotic? 
Pledge followed pledge, and sentiment, sentiment, far beyond 
| my scanty knowledge of the language. I drank as deep as the 
best of them, and as I emptied giass after glass, I saw the eyes 
| of my companeros lighted with the same sort of joy as that with 
with which a gourmand regards the stuffing of a fat duck 
whose bones he hopes to pick. But they reckoned without 
|| their hostess—I reckoned with her. For acquaintances of an 
At her 
|| signal, IL rose and staggered from the table, and as I passed her, 
| slipped a dollar in her hand. ‘Where are 


you going ?’— from two or three voices. My considerate land- 


hour, we had arrived at an excellent understanding. 
‘Adonde va,rvmd ?’? — 


] found 
|,;my horse, mounted him with all expedition, and, as we were 
unanimous in opinion that Bona Vista, 
place, belied its name, I was soon merrily galloping on the 


lady answered for me, and quieted their suspicions. 
viewed as an abiding 


high road to Lima, with a clear head, notwithstanding my 
drinking bout —for the bottle, to which, by Senora Sable’s di- 
| rection, I paid my devotion, was one of the fixtures of the pul- 
queria —a bottle of water. Experience had taught her, prob- 
vably, that her share of the plunder, in such cases, was only the 
odium. Atthe sound of not a few drunken oaths 
mations, I looked back and saw the troop of Borachios vio- 
lently gesticulating after me. 


and excla- 


They were too drunk to chase 
had they been mounted, and so minded, and [ valorously reined 
in my horse, 


uncovered my head, and kissed my hand to 


them. My ill timed politeness was answered with execrations 
and a shower of stones, all of which fell wide of the mark, but 
near enough to put my horse to his tramps, and save me the 
need of urging him. 


A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT. 


WEEK FOURTH. 


| Original. 
! Sean Sees soe ee - you sit by the fire, 

| And presume to know what's done i’ the capitol.’ 

| Coriolanus. 

| = 

\| Washington, January 2d, 1536. 
New Year’s Memoranna, tHe Lever, &c., &c. — I have 
been laughing at some of the queer conceits of the Washington 


| people, this good half hour, by Gadsby’s dial. When a man 


‘dies here, they tie a bit of crape upon the latch of his door.— 
The penny-post-coach or omnibus is 
| labelled « Metropolitan Mail!’ A farrier, who shoes horses up 
Fourth Street, has a horse rampant on his sign, which also bears 
the words, ‘ Veterinary Forge!’ A partridge with us is a quail 


|'True, upon my honor ! 
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in Washington, and our partridges are called pheasants. When 
one wishes you a merry Christmas here, it is with the salutation, 
‘A Christmas gift, sir!’ Who calls yours the ‘ city of notions,’ 
par excellence ? 

Society. —It is mixed and variable. There are a few old 
settlers here, who go very little into society at all. There are 
others, who visit and ‘entertain’ a great deal. But the ‘society 
of Washington,’ as yet, is composed almost entirely of those in 
some measure connected with the government — it is very gay, 
There is always an admixture of foreigners, which 
The parties of the secretaries are always 
prilliantly attended. Etiquette in Washington’ differs very 
much from etiquette any where else, in our country. It ordains 
that visiters should make the first call upon the senators, heads 
of departments, and foreign ministers ; this may be done by the 
simple transmission of a card, which in due time is formally 
answered by a similar act —and then acquaintance is formed 
for the session. Aw reste, the residents call on strangers coming 
hither, as in other places, and the last comers are entitled to this 
attention from those who have been here some time longer. — 
Visiting in Washington costs something ; so great are the dis- 
tances from house to house, and from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood, that you are obliged to ride, if you would make three 
There is an abundant supply of hackney 


of course. 
makes it quite so. 


morning calls. 
coaches, which are usually taken, so much by the hour. One 
can dispense a good deal of pasteboard in an hour. 

Tur Capiro..— This building should be viewed by the vis- 
iter at his leisure, in all its departments. It has been so often 
described in print, that I shall content myself—and doubtless 
your readers — with a few sketches of its chief attractions. — 
And first, 

Persico’s Sraturs. — As you enter the noble portico on the 
Eastern front, these beautiful specimens of modern sculpture 
are the first objects that strike your eye. 





Peace, a graceful impersonation of the gentle goddess, in pure 
white marble, extending an olive branch with one hand, and 
with the other clasping the flowing drapery that hangs in ample 
folds around her delicately chiselled figure, to her bosom. On 
the right, as you enter, stands War, a splendid impersonation 
of ‘rude old Mars,’ leaning on his shield, and holding his 
sheathed sword chivalricly to his naked breast, as if ready to 
draw it at the call of duty, and to march to the field in defence 
These statues have been very much 
criticised — but none of ‘the slime that snarling cynics leave ’ 


of country and freedom. 


has adhered to these splendid chefs d’ auvre, which stand in their 
sublime yet simple beauty, proud monuments of modern art, 
and of our own nation’s taste and liberality. 


Tur Rotruxno.—A most gorgeous hall in the centre of the 


On the left stands |} 


for the accommodation of privileged visiters. Over this lobby || seven till twelve. Massachusetts, South Carolina and Pennsy]l- 
is the semicircular gallery , appropriated to ladies and their attend- | vania, were represented, severally, by belles of great attraction, 
ants. In the rear of the chair, running the entire length of the || who on this occasion made their debut in Washington society : 
wing, is a lobby for the use of members only, and over that is a|/ new faces were mingled with old familiar ones, and but few old 
gallery into which, according to the present arrangement, male | faces were missing. Washington life is Washington life, one 
visiters are crammed, like criminals in the Black Hole of Cal-|| year with another — and so much for that. 
cutta. At one end of the gallery is the splendid painting of|/ The next day was New Year's. The president held a levee. 
Washington, by Rembrandt Peale. Vis @ vis this portrait is a||I am told it was pretty much like all levees —a crowd, a throng, 
clock! All the appointments of this hall are very splen- 





|a squeeze, a bow, and a shaking of hands, and soan end. 1 
did. The ceiling is richly stuccoed, and the walls are hung} went, but arrived just as the president had gone, and the last 
with a delicate pearl-colored hanging. It is indeed a most taste- || of the people were all going too. The Marine Band, attached 
ful room. |to the navy yard here, were playing national airs, in the large 
Tue Hovsn or Representatives is similar in shape, but |hall, as you enter the president’s house, and so | staid mostly 
much larger. The area has room for almost two hundred and |/ there — hearing the music, and admiring the ponderosity of Mr. 
fifty members instead of forty-eight. It is also lighted from the || Meacham’s big cheese, which had arrived in time for the levee, 
top, and by windows in the lobbies. The arrangement of the ||and was now occupying the centre of the hall. 1 came away 
desks of the members is very neat and tasteful, and the speak- || perfectly well paid for my trouble. Here ends another week. 
er’s chair is most splendidly draped with gold and damask. On|| 0. 
the chair is a delicate piece of sculpture from white marble. | 
On the globe, half disclosed to the eye, is carved the zodiac, call 
the path of which rolls a winged car, the wheel of which forms | 
the dial of a clock — and this car bears a figure representing the || 





WEEK EIGHTH. 





Washington, January 30th, 1835. 


Muse of History looking behind her, as her flowing drapery in- || Joux Near. — Your late contemporary has been making us 
dicates the fleeiness of her flight, and recording upon her tablets ||a visit the past week. I was sauntering up the steps of the 
It is a most chaste and \| Capitol one thawing morning, and who should I meet but the 
beautiful design, elegantly executed, by Causici. On the cor- | veritable he, vis a vis on the opposite flight of stone stairs. A 
nice, opposite the semicircular gallery, and directly over the ele- || shout, a grasp of the hand, and all was quite homeish between 
gant gallery appropriated to ladies and their attendants, is a|| us. Going toward the Senate Chamber through the rotundo, we 
statue in plaster representing the Genius of America, by the || encountered ‘The Spy in Washington,’ who is preparing a Life 


the events as they pass before her eye. 





same artist, who designed it as a model, but it was never or-|| of Aaron Burr for publication. They had met once before, and 
dered — and the artist is now no more. | after the ceremony of introduction was over, | was entertained 
|manding and striking piece of statuary, and is peculiarly appro-|| with a most spirited and amusing controversy arising out of 
| priate to the place it occupies. At one extremity of the ladies’ 


This is a very com- 


|something that Neal had published in his Life of Bentham, in 
gallery hangs a full-length picture of Washington, by Vander- |! relation to certain queer stories alleged by N. to have been told 
lyn, and at the other, a fine, full-length picture of Lafayette, by ||him by Bentham as coming from Burr. These stories Davis 
|a French artist. But the most splendid feature of this magnifi-|| undertook to deny, and moreover to deny that Burr ever told 
|cent hall is the beautiful colonade of breccia, or ‘ pudding-stone’||them to Bentham. TI do not undertake to say which was in the 
|columns, supporting the cornice from which the dome of the || right — but Davis for Burr and Neal for Bentham carried on the 
|chamber springs. Imagine a sweep of twenty massive pillars | controversy with much spitit, and to my no small entertainment. 
resting upon the floor of an immense hall surmounted by richly | It was a characteristic set-to, [can assure you. J little thought, 
carved Italian capitals. The ceiling resting on those columns|| when I sat out from my lodgings upon my daily visit to the 
is very richly painted and ornamented— and upon the whole, |) Capitol, that 1 should hear in the rotundo John Neal and ‘ The 
hy comparison between the two chambers would result in favor | |Spy in Washington’ discussing the merits of a controversy be- ° 
a the lower but larger house. 
| 





||tween Aaron Burr and Jeremy Bentham. There was a dash of 
Fronts, Grounps, &c.— The Eastern front is the more splen-|} the grotesque in the thing, that has not yet ceased to make me 

| ye one . 

| did, striking and commanding. 


Its grand flight of stairs, ex-||laugh. N. grew sick of Washington in thirty-six hours — and 


| tensive portico, with its lofty pediment sustained by mensive | so, having heard Southard in the Senate, and Evans in the 





Capitol, the ceiling of which reaches to an immense height, and | 
supports a cornice, from which springs a magnificent dome of | 
glass, whence the only light for the splendid area below is ad- 
‘mitted. 





The Rotundo is a circular thoroughfare or entrance 


hall from both fronts of the Capitol, East and West, to the || Corinthian columns. 


That in the North-East wing is the entrance to the 
Senate — that in the South-West wing to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


chambers. 


Over these two doors are relievos, representing the 
Treaty of Penn with the Indians, and Boon’s Conflict with the 
Red Men of the Forest. ,Over the main entrances are relievos of 


the Landing of the Puritans at Plymouth, and the Succor of) 


John Sinith by Pocahontas. Beside these, are busts in relievo 
of La Salle, Cabot, Raleigh, and Columbus. The walls of the 
Rotundo are divided into eight compartments, four of which 
are occupied with national paintings, from the pencil of Trum- 
bull, representing the Declaration of Independence, the Sur- 
render of Cornwallis, the Resignation of Washington, and the 
Defeat of Burgoyne at Saratoga. It is quite a curiosity to 
watch the reverberations of the footfalls, the openings and shut- || 
tings of doors, and the tones of the voice among the vaulted 
walls of this spacious hall; and when the Houses are in session | 
it pfesents quite a gay and animated scene. 

Tur Lisrary.— This is an oblong room on the Western || 
front of the Capitol, most exquisitely finished, embellished and |) 
furnished, with alcoves lined with glass cases, containing the 
books, and a desk and chairs, whereat it is convenient to sit,and 
read or write. There are between fifteen and twenty thousand 
volumes in the library, which is constantly increasing. All the 


most popular periodicals at home. and abroad are taken — by the | 


bye, the Pearl is not yet among them, which is an oversight — 


and there are many splendid busts, prints, paintings, and coins, of 


much value and interest to the visiter. A member of Congress is 
permitted to introduce visiters, and such introduction is good 
fora session. The librarian, Mr. Mehan, is very attentive and 
polite to strangers, to whom it is indeed a luxury to visit this 
Most attractive portion of the Capitol. p 


Tur Senate Cuamper. — This is a most elegant hall, semi- 


circular in shape, lighted from the roof by a circular dome of 


glass, and by a range of windows on the South East side of the 
wing, forming the entire length of tine chamber. It contains 
forty-eight desks and chairs for the members of the board, an 
elevated desk for the Vice President of the United States, who, 
€& officio, presides over its deliberations, and a range of sofas in 
the lobby, on the floor, directly in the rear of the senators’ seats, 








| columns, each a single shaft — its relievos, and statues, — already | House, he shook off the dust of his feet against us, and has 


| described — render it by far the grander and more imposing of | gone back to his granite speculations. 

| the two fronts. The Western is very beautiful, having a piazza || the Galaxy, though Harrington certainly makes that paper quite 
| 

‘running the whole length of the library, over the entrance, cov- || entertaining, week after week. 


| I am sorry he has quit 


I think the present by far the 
|ered by a pediment sustained by a handsome range of small]| best phase that the Galaxy, in all its changes, has yet presented. 
From this piazza a fine view of the city,|! Lire 1x Wasuineron. — Since my last there have been two 
of the heights of Georgetown, and of the whole emailing eile parties, at Mr. Secretary F ’s, and Mr. Secretary 
|country, may by obtained. To enjoy this view, and the mon W——'s. At both, the usual crowd of the beautiful, the 
ture of running the risk of a broken neck, some visiters mount || tasteful, and the fashionable, was in attendance — and the usual 
higher yet, and go around the edge of the great dome — but hay-|| routine of dancing, 


| 
| 
| 
| talking, eating, drinking, card-playing, 
| ing no experience in that line of sight-seeing, I can give you no || squeezing, elbowing, and jamming, was gone through with — 
idea of its superiority over the piazza, which is really very de-|/ and, as usual, every body came away and said, ‘ What a pleas- 
lightful. While the Houses are in actual session, the American || ant time we have had!’ There were more strangers there than 
ensign floats over them, severally. at in Washington. Almost 
on the West, is a constantly flowing fountain of clear spring | every state —I had almost said every city, in the Union, was 
water, falling most gracefully into an elegantly carved urn of|| represented, and every symptom of the usual plethora of people 


Beneath the main entrance | at any parties I have as yet been 


marble, and overflowing that receptacle, passes into a large oval || was apparent, as is almost uniformly the case at this period of a 
basin, immediately in front of the entrance, from the centre of|/ session. Some private parties have been talked of, but have not 
which rises a marble monument, surmounted by a column with |) occurred — and there seems to be a general indisposition on the 
appropriate emblems and inscriptions, erected to the memory of}! part of the Washingtonians to be as entertaining in this way as 
America’s gallant naval defenders. This monument is even||/ usual. The assemblies which, to the number of seven, are to 
| surrounded with water, and forms one of the most interesting |) be given at the National Theatre, are to commence on Tuesday 


The walks in the public || 





|| objects of curiosity to the visiter. next. They will be very brilliant, and are the theme of much 


| grounds are very extensive, well laid out, and I should think in|! pleasurable anticipation with all the fashionables. 


This even- 
| Summe r, would afford delightful lounges —a thing at this sea. || ing, 30th, Mr. Secretary Cass has delivered a very fine address 
| son not to be thought of without a shiver; and such is a bird’s|| before the National Historical Society, in the Representatives’ 

But leaving dry detail, let us now | Hall, which was filled to overflowing. Governor Cass is a fin- 
take a retrospective glance of the gaiety of the w eek. | ished scholar, and has made the aboriginal character of our 
| Parties Upon this occasion he was exceedingly in- 
| of War gave a great party, at which I verily believe it would || teresting, and was listened to with deep delight by a very large 
be easier to say who were not, than who were present. 


eye view of THE. CAPITOL. 
, AND so on. —On Thursday evening, the Secretary || country his study. 


It was!/ and attentive audience. The hall looks splendidly when lighted, 
indeed a most curious display — such a mingling of styles, and|' and the show of ladies’ dresses upon the floor, which is usually 
persons, and manners, and pretensions — the inevitable conse- | ‘covered with black-coated men, wearing their hats, walking 
quence of state invitatzons in Washington — all self-satisfied, all || | about, and assuming every kind of attitude, was strikingly pic- 
happy and enjoying every moment of the time — belles danc- |turesque. An event has just occurred here, which makes some 
Col. G———r, of the post office 
| department, has beaten Maelzel’s Turk at chess. 
is quite a lion, in consequence. 


ing, beaux flirting, mamas fidgeting, papas watching, hus- || talk in the fashionable circles. 
bands growing young again, and wives forgetting they hud ever The colonel 
The galleries of the two cham- 
foreigners and their imitators sporting their mustachios, sena-|| bers have been quite crowded the greater part of the past week 


tors, reps., ministers of state, diplomats — all, all combining ||—that of the House has been most patronized. 


been aught else than young, officers sporting their uniforms, 


That gallery is 
a delightful lounge for the ladies ; conversation is no interrup- 
our parts in. There was another rewnion at the house of a dis- || tion to the business, as it is in the Senate Chamber, and hence 
tinguished lawyer of this city, the same evening, but this did||the difference. The best speech of the week has been one by 
not seem to have the effect of lessening in the least the immense |} Mr. Evans, of Maine, who is a very graceful orator and quite a 
crowds that thronged the spacious rooms of the secretary from || sensible man — one of the e/ite from New England on that floor. 


to form an epitome in little of this great world we live and play 
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TueatricaLts.— Mr. Abbott and Mrs. Duff have been the 
attractions at the National the past week. I had never seen the 
latter until the present engagement, which I understand is to 
be the last — as she is about to quit the stage for ever. She is 
certainly a woman of prodigious powers even now ; what must 
she have been in her younger days? Yet I doubt if she ever 
gave Mrs. Haller or Isabella with more effect than upon the 
nights which I chose to go and witness her performances. Ab- 
bott’s ‘Stranger’ was admirably done, and I may truly say I 
never enjoyed an evening at the theatre more deeply than that. 
Booth has been playing at the other theatre, but did not draw. 
We are still anxiously expecting the Woods, who are still at 
Philadelphja. 

Tue Supreme Court or tHE Usirep States. — As you 
descend a broad flight of marble stairs, in the Eastern end of 
the Capitol, you come to a small hall or corridor, the columns 
supporting the roof of which are original models by Thomas 
Jefferson. They are exquisitely beautiful, and attract attention 
as much by the originality of the design as by the beauty of the 
execution. These columns represent our own native Indian 
corn. The fluting is carved to imitate the stalk, with its regu- 
lar joints — a withe, formed of the leaf, is bound round the top 
of the column, above the fluting, where the capital commences. 
‘The capital represents the ears of the corn just peeping out of 
the shock, placed in upright and regular rows above the fluting, 
and the whole is equal in taste and elegance to the most classi- 
cal models of antiquity. Through this corridor you enter the 
Supreme Court Room. 

The seat once filled by the pure, the upright, the wise, the 
good Marshall, is now vacant. Justice Story is the eldest of the 
surviving Bench. The court room is low, long, and dark — 
conveniently furnished, and ornamented with several busts, 
among which one of John Jay, the first chief justice, is con- 
spicuous. 0. 








STRINGS OF PARAGRAPHS. 
BY AN EX-EDITOR. 
NUMBER IIL 


Original. 


der, for an insignificant scrap of iron. Every thing turns upon 
trifles. So does every body —as a friend of mine said of a pir- 
ouetting danseuse, who has the least bit of a foot and ankle in 
the world. 





Hint ror a Wac.— Take a portable mirror in your hand, 
and stroll up Washington Street some fine day, when the walk 
is full of elegantes and elegants. Pop it into the face of the 
first one you meet simpering after a bow of recognition — and 
let him, or her, see how silly it looks. Now, although there is 
nothing in nature, or in fashion, nature’s opposite, objectionable 


the front rim of the beaver — still there is an objection to wear- 
ing the smirk a quarter of an hour after your back is turned 
upon the friend for whom that smile was assumed. It seems to 
boast of the acquaintance to the next passenger, and, like all 
boasting, is supremely foolish. By the way, of touching the 
hat — why is it that the hand never goes to the head, till the 
lady intended to be salaamed is passed? How can she be aware’ 
of compliments paid her behind her back ? 





AGreeaBLe.— To be talking to yourself, suliloquising in the 
street, and suddenly waking, to finda man directly behind you, 
body bent forward, ears pricked open, swallowing every word. 
To talk in your sleep and be quizzed the next day by your bed- 
fellow. Practising ventriloquial imitations of a cat in the 
evening on the stair-case of a building used for offices, to hear 
the exclamation ‘ scat!’ followed by a deluge of water, thrown 
atthe invisible quadruped. Thermometer fourteen below zero, 


and a half mile walk home. 
; 





Mopssty is sometimes a questionable virtue. Bulwer, inthe 
Pilgrims of the Rhine, introduces an allegory, in which the 





| quartered herself on a young author — kicked ambition out of 
| his head — discouraged his pyblishing — choked him when he 
rose to speak in Parliament, and drove him from political ead | 
‘to clerical. There Miss Modesty was again in the way —| 
|damped his zeal—froze his energy —and— we hardly dare | 
jtell the rest. It will afford a new excuse to wine-bibbers and 
brandy consumers to tell them that modesty sometimes makes || 





Interest oF Movey.— As this appears to be the standing topic 
of conversation, particularly among the council of six hundred | 
and odd, we offer the following definition of it. It was elicited 
by a discussion between two young responsibilities —the sub-; 
ject, of course, money. One of the lads, when the debate had 
become warm, angrily said to the other, ‘ You don’t know what. 
unlawful interest means!’ ‘Indeed I ~ was the retort, ‘it ’s) 











what old Mr. lives upon.’ 
| 
A Sienx.— Sailors refer every thing difficult to the Dutch — || 
| 
| 





who, vur great grandmothers were wont to say, beat the — ahem ! | 
There is a sign still up in this city, which designates the place || 
of business of the oldest firm inthe Union. The senior partner || 
was the first weigher and guager appointed in the then town of 
Boston, after the revolutionary war. A couple of tars attempt- 
ing to read the sign which indicated the official character of the 
senior, made it— Waw-her and Gaw-ger. ‘ War-her and Gaw- 
ger’s Office ! — who can them chaps be?’ ‘O,come along and 
do n’t bother,’ said the other, ‘it 's pnly a couple of Dutch law- 
yers, just come over.’ 





Eureka ! — The ex-editor called aloud, a few weeks since, | 
for an old novel, in which one of thi onion! is made horribly 
to misquote Shakspeare. Ex-editor though he be, his name will 
raise a spirit quite as soon as some of the corps who are still in 
office ; the novel has answered his call, and the perusal has not 
disappointed expectation. As a sample of burlesque humor, 
take the following sentence, illustrative of the obesity of one of | 
the characters :--‘The fat seems to float upon his bones.’ — | 
Graphic —is it not? John Neal would call it poetical — and | 
any body but an ev-editor would adopt it as original, and apply | | 
it to John Reeve. 





i} 
TrirLes. — The world is made up of them. What world ?—)| 
Any world. The great globe itself is only a huge conglomera- || 
tion of atoms. The world of newspapers is made up of para- | } 
graphs —the world of fashionables, of stay-tape and buckram | 
— the world of authors, of the ‘nine parts of spache.’ | 
Trifles found, trifles foster and cement friendship, and trifles | 
rupture. Trifles have set nations by the ears, and trifles, or at-| | 
tention to trifling forms of etiquette, have effected reconcilia- | 
tions. Great events are strings of trifles, interlocked and suc-| 
ceeding each other. Oceans are big collections of drops —| 
snow-banks are congresses of fakes . — ice is the hardened| 
friendship of an infinite number of particles. A charge of gun-| 
powder, capable of blowing up the pyramids, must be made up| 
of separate grains. Do n't talk, then, of neglecting trifles. —| 
As well might a mason omit the key-stone of an arch, annie! 
it is only one stone — or a shipwright spurn the hinge of a rud-| 





‘a man take to drinking. What an idea! 





HYMN. 
AIR—MARSEILLES HYMN. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 








Original. 





Awake! awake! ’t is Freedom calling | 
Upon her sons to fly to arms, 
While Treason’s trumpet tongue, appalling, 
Is wildly sounding its alarms : 
Behold the traitors darkly scheeming, 
While Anarchy awakes again, 
Within the darkness of whose brain 
Red crimes and perjury are teeming! ° | 
To arms! to arms! ye brave ; | 
The avenging sword unsheath! } 
March on! march on! all hearts resolved 
On victory or death. 


| 
| 
| 


Is there a heart that liere would falter? 
Live, coward — craven heart, in chains ; 

Live — live, with demagogues to palter, 
And sell the blood within thy veins : 

Is there a man that strikes not for us 
Within the shade of Freedom’s throne? 
Foul recreant ! traitor! go and moan 

In Slavery’s iron reali of horrors. | 

To arms! &c. 


| 

Now! now! the traitorous hearts are aiming 

To shiver Freedom’s golden chain ; 
Disunion’s fires are wildly faming; 

The starry heart of Peace duth wane : 
Lo! Freedoin’s eye and cheek are paling! 

And shall we tamely sit and smile 

While =lavery’s feet our land defile, 
And Anarchy and Wrath are wailing ? 


To arms! &c, | 


Hark! hark! our children execrate us, 
That we have tamely made them slaves ; 

And lo! our fathers’ bones upbraid us, 
Aud scorn us in their silent graves: 





Our wives and mothers hate and spurn us; 
And can we be so base? O no! 
To freedom or to death we go, 
And gory corses let them mourn us. 
Toarms! &c, 


O sainted sires! look down upon us, 
And aid us to defend the high 
And sacred heritage ye won us; 
Unchained we live —unchained we die: 
The stars and stripes are fluttering o’er us ; 
Our fathers’ spirits lead the front ; 
On — on, then, with the battle brunt! 
Treason and crime shall blench before us. 
To arms! &c. 





in a smile, a nod, or an application of the ball of the thumb to) 


| 
| 
1] 
virtues are sent on a year’s pilgrimage, each alone. Modesty || 
{| 
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Tur Tremont. — Rivals notwithstanding, the Tremont The. 
atre is well attended. Mr. Reeve, every body allows, is the best 
low comedian that has ever appeared upon the Tremont boards 
—and this is saying not a little, in as much as we have had not 
a few of those who have been ranked among the first in their 
profession. On his benefit night — Wednesday — the house 
was full, and gave hearty demonstrations of the esteem jn 
which they hold his comic powers. We are sure that the re-en. 
gagement of Mr. Reeve is very generally desired — and when 
Life in London is produced, the theatre will be crammed to the 
ceiling. We are happy to learn that it is to be presented as it 
was originally at the London Adelphi. The public have neyer 
seen it except in a garbled state, and therefore it will be like a 


new piece. 

There has been first rate acting for the week past by the 
stock-actors. We cannot particularize, but if our actors are not 
more appreciated, and their efforts more applauded, we may 
make up our minds to lose a half a score of the best of them, 
It is not in human nature to hold up long through such apathy 
as characterizes a Boston audience. We perceive that two or 
three of the best stock-performers, who play — elegantly, sel. 
dom receive applause or encouragement. They play so natu- 
rally, that it is not supposed that they are personating all the 
w ~ Any one can foretell what the consequence of this will 





— we shall lose them. They will be disheartened, and dis- 





sale with such treatment. Let it be remembered that ‘ap- 


plause is the life of the actor.’ 





Scnoot Booxs. — School books are getting to be great im- 
positions for their size, and the plans which are prosecuted, be- 
| hind the curtain, for placing them upon a solid foundation, on 
|| which to erect a mint for the authors and publishers, are not 
jpenneaeity known 


jis to be exposed ik, and had we time, we should do the work 


The great puffing league of schoolmasters 
lourself this week — but as we have not, we shall postpone it 
‘till we have gathered a few facts in addition to those which we 
‘now possess. However, be it understood that we do hold our- 
|self the professed enemy of the league aforementioned, and that 
| we shall be industrious to declare and expose without fear or a 
| shadow of favor the methods which are taken to cheat the pub- 
lic, by making children to buy new books. A sufficient proof 


|| that there is an understanding between school-masters to foist 
'| trash upon the public may be found in the ‘ tickle me and I'll 


tickle you’ recommendations of various school books, adver- 


| tisements of which may be found in the papers. When we 


went to school, the plan of indiscriminately puffing school 
books was common, and the frequency of changing our old 


| book for ‘a new edition’ was a nuisance. What must it be 
|,now when publishers acknowledge that it is the most profitable 
|| branch of business — and, indeed, they may well acknowledge, 


for any person, with his eyes open, can see that it is a principal 
source of the ruin to the more solid literature of the country — 


| that literature which is calculated to refine, humanize, and im- 
|| prove society. 


One word to the public. Examine this subject. See to what 
extent you are imposed upon by the cries for ‘ new editions’ — 
and mark how many times your child says that the master de- 
‘clares ‘you must have’ this and that elementary work. It is 

folly to talk about the improvements in elementary works of 
instruction. They who have had the charge of making books 
|have simplified enough, and it is time a stop should be put to 


||these impositions which are daily planned. Our school-boys 


are little if any better than they were in the days of old —and 


||the desire for making the road to learning easy is all centered 


|in that of making schoolmasters rich. 


| We shall endeavor to review some of these new school books 
| 
| occasionally, and note in what particulars they are so remarka- 


ble as to meet with such general, written commendations 


|| throughout the country. We hope to find assistants in the task 


| too, for we confess that it is an Augean work which is before us 


—and we claim no Herculean powers. 





Sotyman.— A Mexican tale, with this title, will be com- 
menced next week, which we think will not fail to delight our 
readers, although it will extend into many numbers. We have 
|another tale the scene of which is laid in the United States— 
which will soon be commenced. Should it seem to be required, 
we shall print an extra number, in order to give the usual vari- 
ety. We trust that the friends of this work will remember our 
exertions, and enlist their acquaintances for our support. If 
each subscriber would obtain only one new one — we should be 
situated so that nothing could harm us. We therefore make 
the appeal. We can furnish the back numbers of the volume 
in every instance. 
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eo— 
AvatancuEs. — These are the terrors of the foot-passenger. 


He, poor fellow, must, to insure his limbs and breath, take his 
path with the horse, or if he take the side-walk, continually 
tremble with suspense lest a sliding snow-bank from an over- 
hanging roof fall and crush him. The sufferings of Ixion, Sis- 
yphus, or Tantalus, are nothing to his. They have not the 
schemes in their heads that he has in his — or if they have, all 
have become stale in the perpetuity of ages — and there is not 
so much to fear for. They have no plans for relieving the pris- 
oner for debt — for teaching children the art of music — for 
humanizing the African — for constructing a railroad —Tor ex- 
tending universally the germ of an infant school. O no! — 
They have no weighty considerations in the mind like these, to 
be blasted at a blow — by a single souse of a pancake of ice up- 
on the caput. They are not self-styled philanthropists — not 
bank stockholders — they have only their single sorrow to think 
upon — unbecompanioned by any other thoughts. A truce to 
avalanches, say we. 





Wasuincton CorresponpEncr. — We publish the missing 
fourth number of this series of papers. Suffice it, that, by a 
mistake, it was sent to New Orleans, and there published, not- 
withstanding its allusions to Northern notions. It is too inter- 
esting to be lost, and though late with us, yet we trust that it 
will be found ‘ better late than never.’ 





Tur Lion. — At this house, Zanthe still continues to draw 
large and fashionable houses. The beauty and the fashion of 
the city were present on Thursday evening, and the perform- 
ances throughout appeared to give general satisfaction and de- 
light. The performances in the circle under the direction of 
Mr. Buckley were in the highest degree agreeable. 





Boston Lyceum.— Mr. Harrington, editor of the Galaxy, 
delivered before this society, on Thursday evening, at the Ode- 
on, an eloquent lecture on mobs — which he wholly condemned. 
Mr. Harrington is a fine speaker, and will rise to no slight emi- 
nence ere long. 





To Susscrizers. — The Pearl will be mailed hereafter at an 
earlier period after publication. We are necessarily slow at 
present as we have nearly four hundred extra papers to furnish 
to the state’s representatives during the session of the legisla- 
ture. 








Tue Mexaceriz. — We intend to make a scrutinizing visit | 
to this establishment, and to give an account of it in our next| 
paper. We advise every one to go and see the excellent collec- 


tion of animals which the proprietors have gathered. 





To Corresponpents. — Our friend at Norwich is informed 
that we have now made contracts for more articles than we 
have place for. The Acquitted is deficient only in subject. It 
is at the author's disposal. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tur picturesqur Beauties of THE Hupson River, anp 
its Viciniry; illustrated in a Series of Views, from original 
Drawings, taken expressly for the Work, and engraved on Steel 
by distinguished Artists; with historical and descriptive Illus- | 
trations, by Samuel L. Knapp, Esq. New York: Published by | 
J. Disturnell, 156 Broadway. 

It has long been a reproach to the taste and liberality of our | 
country, that a work of this description has not been got up, 
which should be creditable to the arts and the literature of the | 
land, and worthy of munificent patrenage. Almost every part) 
of our country abounds with magnificent views, embracing the 
elevating and inspiring qualities of the sublime, or the moral 
and soothing characteristics of the beautiful. On every hand, 
Nature has erected her splendid temples and palaces — but the 
voices of her priests are not heard, nor are the responses of her 
worshippers recognized, except in the almost inarticulate whis- 


pers echoed from our noble hills, our majestic rivers, and our || 


charming lakes. He is but an indifferent moralist, who, with | 
power to influence public opinion, or with means to foster the | 
efforts of genius, neglects giving support to all proper attempts | 
at the introduction of correct and highly finished representations 
of the picturesque beauties of our country. Whose heart is not 
made better in their contemplation ? What passion is not chast-| 
ened under their influence ? 
stand this. 


We pity him who does not under- | 
. 1 4 ‘ tT ; 

| provoked is unhappily chosen. By the way we now perceive 

| that it is not a rhyme — the terminating syllable is the same, | === 


The worthy and successful attempt of two numbers of ‘The 
», . . . 
Picturesque Beauties of the Hudson,’ gives assurance that a 


hew era in the arts, in our country, is commenced. 


in the ‘conditions of publication,’ that the issuing of future || 


numbers will depend upon a contingency — that the work shall 
be duly encouraged. It cannot be credited for a moment that a 
work so splendid, and offered at such a comparatively cheap 
tate, will languish for want of ample encouragement. 

The vignette — the Palisades — is an exquisite little gem. — 
Itisby Smilie. There are seen transparent waters and a breath- 


annears ! 
It appears 


ing atmosphere. The first view in the body of the work is‘ The || objective plural in two instances, and this fault occurs once also 
Narrows,’ by Hinchelwood —a faithful and beautiful picture, ||on the twenty-fourth page. 
particularly in its proximate. The ‘ Bay and Harbor of New 
York,’ by Smilie, is not only a faithful picture, but has the vital- 
ity of life in every line ; this picture alone is worth the cost of 
the number. ‘ Hell Gate,’ by Dick, is a bold and spirited en- 
graving — it is true to nature, and very creditable to the artist. 
The second number has three engravings. The first,‘ New York || on the fourteenth page, should have had wast in the place of 
from Staten Island,’ by Ralph, is a fine representation, and its || wert. The writer, on the fifteenth page, at her option, uses 
truth will be readily admitted. The next, ‘ Hoboken,’ by Hin-||¢ thine own’ and ‘ thy own.’ If the old style of using thine be 
chelwood, is an epitome of the favorite Summer resort. The preferred by a writer we have no objection, but we desire uni- 
group of gentlemen on the left, in their easy and quiet attitudes, | formity. On the same page we have ‘live-long’ again. On 
is admirable — the very personification of grateful relaxation.—||the sixteenth page we have ‘wert’ a second time instead of 
The last is ‘ Weehawken,’ by Dick. The front ground, trees, | wast. On the eighteenth and nineteenth pages we find ‘ mo- 
and foliage, are capitally managed. ments’ with ‘ enjoyments ’ and ‘ rose ’ with ‘ brows,’ for rhymes. 
The ‘ historical and descriptive illustrations’ are done in Col.|| In the Woodbine, the word ‘so’ occurs eight times, and several 
Knapp’s usual happy and agreeable manner. It is no easy mat- || times as descriptive. The accent falls erroneously on the first 
ter to prepare, for such a work, historical sketches which will syllable of the verb ‘ perfume’ in the same piece. The ‘it’ in 
eorrespond with the design of the enterprize — to avoid, on one ‘the last stanza on the twenty-first page refers to no thing that 
|hand, the tediousness of commonplace, and, on the other, the || makes sense. 
| affectation of learning. We presenta single extract from his : 
remarks under the title,‘ New York from Staten Jsland.’ CorrecTED Proors, by H. Hastings Weld. Boston: Rus- 
| ‘The high grounds of the island are about three hundred feet || ¢11, Shattuck & Co., 1836.— To the readers of the Pearl, little 
_— the level of the sea. From the heights the landscape is | | need be said in favor of the author of this work — his merits, if 
extensive and variegated, embracing portions of all that gives||"t rightly appreciated, are at least well known; and with 
‘beauty to such a view — land, water, agricultural cultivation, || pleasure we chronicle this day as the one on which he gives his 
|and city prospects. There is no spot in maritime geography, | first volume to the public. Mr. Weld is almost the only author 
‘that has the advantage of this quarantine ground for receiving ||°f humorous compositions in our city —or, rather, he is the 


|sickly ships arriving from distant countries. Every comfort is, most successful one. The volume before us would go through 
/several editions in London —and if the public here do as they 


The very rod 
If we but kiss it, as the stroke descendeth, 
Distilleth balm to allay the inflicted smart 
seems to us ridiculous in the extreme. 


But never there wert those, 

















|within reach, and an hourly communication with the city is || 
\kept up. From this height you have a view of Long Island, | Ought, it will not be long before every copy of this work will 
| whose fields are waving with golden grain, or filled with nod-||4isappear from the booksellers’ counters. We sincerely trust 
‘ding forests. The battle-field, on which so many gallant free- | that Mr. Weld will receive such satisfaction at the hands of the 
|men fell in the cause of liberty, is in full view. The city of public as he has a right to demand. They who have read his 
| New York is in sight, stretching on the North and East Rivers, || productions will, doubtless, purchase his book. 

As distance diminishes the magnitude of objects, the scene || 
| grows more picturesque and logy. Ata distance, all the ir-| 
regularities which detract from the beauty of a great city are ||that Mrs. S. J. Hale still continues to direct the editorial de- 
‘lost — and the bright sun shining on the lofty buildings, and | partment of this work. Mrs. Hale’s industry and genius have 
the still loftier spires, give to the eye that exquisite appearance (often been commended, and with justice, for her work is an ev- 
‘which the painters call the clara-obscura, the management of | idence of these qualities. Will not the generous public do jus-~ 
‘which in art is only an approximation of it as it exists in nature. | tice to her efforts, by furnishing her with that 

On the left, as you stand, the magnificent Hudson is seen for | 


} 





Tue Lapirs’ Macazinr.— We would remind the public 


Base ore of which we all do need a portion ? 
miles above the city, flowing around, as it were, from under =e : i : 
2 fae | The magazine is considerably improved since the new volume 
When this gaze has || = : i rf ay 
: ; | opened, and the fairer portion of the community will find in its 
made the senses ache, the eye drops on the countless sails that | : Pe 
‘ | pages articles worthy of their thought and regard. 


silver clouds, and along imposing heights. 


whiten the expanse of waters, forming a strong but pleasing | 





contrast to the color of the ocean. 





The forest of masts of ves- = F 
| Remats or Metvitte B, Cox, late Missionary to Liberia. 


With a Memoir. Boston; Light and Stearns. 1835.— Mr. 
Cox was the first Methodist missionary from America to Africa. 
This work is made up from his posthumous papers, and to those 

Gems SELECTED FROM THE Porms of Caroline Bowles. Bos- | interested in foreign missions has many attractive features. It 
ton: Light and Stearns. 


sels in the harbor, thick as mountain pines, forms a portion of | 
still-life, in contrast to the motion of the passing craft.’ 





1236.— We had seen the effusions | contains descriptions of some of the principal colonies in Af- 


| which are contained in the twenty-four pages of which this | rica, and closes with a plea for Africa. The book is edited with 
| pamphlet is composed so highly spoken of by contemporary | ability, and is a witness that much care and discretion were ex- 


prints that we expected something uncommon; but we find | ercised for a successful compilation. Some passages by the edi- 
only one or two thoughts in the six pieces which comprise the |) itor are truly eloquent. On the whole, the work is well worth 
collection which have any freshness; and the style in which || any person's perusal. 

they are written is that of the early part of the last century or | 
We judge Miss Bowles to be of the | 
sect of Quakers. — If this judgment be correct, the style will\|rrp Srares. 





previously to that period. Stavery anp THE Domestic Stave-TrApE In THE Unti- 
By Prof. E. A. Andrews. Boston: Light and 
answer, and we shall find fault with other matters, although we Stearns, 1836.— We have read this work with no ordinary in- 
confess that the spirit with which these pieces are gemmed has | terest. It isa calm, commendable, dispassionate examination of 
charmed us. The size of the volume, the title and the encomi- opinions on the great, agitating subject now influencing the 
ums of the press led us to expect perfection. We condemn not | minds and interests of the public. It should be read by the ul- 
without bringing proof to the bar — and, at the same time, assert || traists of all parties. 

that fifty writers of our country merit the distinction which 
Miss Bowles has received at the press of her publishers, and 





LIST OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
‘ought to have been cheered with it before this lady. ome 


; . : : : * * Tt will be understood that the insertion of the name on 
The advertisement of the editor is well written, and micht “ ; 





this list is equivalent to a receipt. No subscription received 


have graced a better book. The seventh page introduces a : 
: except with advance payment. 
Massachusetts. — W. E. Priest. F. Watts. 


Joshua Frost. Francis Skinner. M. Kimball. 


verse the last word of which has a false accent — 


F. O. Watts. 
J. Peirce. 
On the same page in the last verse except two, the word him || Windsor Fay. R.J. Brown. Joseph Vila. A.M. Stebbins. 
Charles Dean. Andrew Willis. W. A. Fracker 


That with our spirits communeth, 


should have commenced with a capital letter. The annexed P. Lawson. 


. . ° . . Nd wars x me 
stanza on the eighth page is not happy in its phraseology as it | Edward G. Tuckerman. 
is not easy to say whether the nominative was provoked by its Maine. — Stephen Dow. 


own discontent or that of the author. The most charitable con- Connecticut. —8.C. Spellman. Miss N. Morgan. 


| 
At any rate, the word || Ohio. — E. D. Rand. 
{>We shall soon present a list of those in arrears. 


clusion is, that it was that of the author. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


| 
Yet He was patient — slow to wrath, t 
Though every day provoked & pen = ie re 
by selfish, pining discontent, || Frpsruary 8. Catching an Heiress. Unfinished Gentleman. 
* { 
Acceptance ecld or ny || Quadrupeds. 
And promises revoked. | i 
eT See 1 9. Love, Law and Physic. 
| 10. Unfinished Gentleman. Climbing Boy. 1,2,3,4,5, &e. 
|| been ‘life-long Summer day.’ The fourth stanza on the elev- || Bombastes Furioso. 

|enth page is open to many objections ; and the one that precedes | 
has the occurrence of the nominative for the objective. On the 12. Climbing Boy. 


! 
| twelfth page, the nominative case plural is used instead of the || man. 





gligent, 
| 


|,On the tenth page the ‘live-long Summer day’ should have 





11. Paul Pry. Catching an Heiress. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. 


Unfinished Gentle- 
















THE BOSTON PEARL, DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE. 











MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS! 


COMPOSED BY W. H. PHIPPS. 


MODERATO ENERGICO. 
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highlands! the 
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bleak be 
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highlands ! the highlands! O gin I were 
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clime, and scan-ty the fare, 


door wi’ auld mither 


highlands! my full bosom swells 


highlands! O gin I were there ! 


proudly, the lochs gleaming fair ! 
clime, and but scan-ty the fare, 


there ! 


Tho’ the mountains and 
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moorlands be 
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highlands! O 
highlands! O 


moorlands be 
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leave us 
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rug - ged and 


but and a 





were there ! 


mair. 
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